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scription in the wall of the vestibule of the 
cathedral at Nepi. In the year 1131, the 
soldiers of Nepi and the rulers made oath 
together that should any one break the al- 
liance he should be deprived of honor and 
dignity, and moreover should have his portion 
" cum Juda et Caypha atque Pilato," for they 
would put him to death " ut Galelonem qui 
suos tradidit socios." 

The historical import of the inscription is 
considered at length by Prof. Rajna, before 
turning to the relation it may have with the 
French epic. The treason of Ganelon, he 
affirms, must have been known solely 
through popular tradition. As proof of this, 
Sutri near Nepi is cited, the region of Italy 
most abounding in legendary traces of Roland. 
Now Sutri was a stopping place on the high- 
way to Rome, most frequented by pilgrims 
from the north-west. This highway is fre- 
quently called in the middle ages the Strata 
Francigena, and many towns in the vicinity 
bear in their names the marks of French in- 
fluence. Together with the pilgrims came 
the wandering minstrels, with their tales of 
wars against the infidels, and by them Italy 
was made acquainted with the story of the 
peers of Charlemagne. Italy in her turn 
reacted on the singers, who borrowed from her 
many scenes and who make especial reference 
to Sutri. (See ' Enfances ' and ' Chevalerie 
Ogier.') 

For the particular mention of Ganelon in 
other than the French form, Prof. Rajna sur- 
mises that the word Galelonem is identical 
with the Spanish Galalon, and that it is due to 
pilgrims who had visited the shrine of St. 
James at Campostello and who had made a 
halt at Roncesvalles. An interesting citation 
in support of this view is made from Pulci : 

E tutti i peregrin questa novella 
Riportan cli Galizia ancora espresso, 
D'aver veduto il sasso e'l corno fesso. 

Morgante, XXVII., 108. 

In connection with this early appearance 
of Ganelon in Italy, it is interesting to note 
that he was also celebrated in South France 
in 1170 (See Bartsch ' Chrest. Prov.' col. 85, 1. 
25), and that the Troubadours frequently 
coupled him, as is suggested by ^he inscrip- 



tion at Nepi, with the arch-traitor Judas. 
(Birch-Hirschfeld : ' Uber die den Troubadours 
bekannten epischen Stoffe,' p. 60). f 

F. M. Warren. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Neuphilologische Essays by Gustav Kor- 
ting. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 184 
pp., 1887. 

The indefatigable author of the ' Ency- 
klopadie und Methodologie der Romanischen 
Philologie,' whose similar work on English 
philology has recently appeared, puts before 
the public a series of essays on modern 
philology. A simple enumeration of the titles 
will show that the book is not written for the 
specialist in modern philology, but that the 
author addresses himself to a wider circle of 
readers, to all those that take an interest in 
higher education. These essays, eight in 
number, treat of the following subjects: — I. 
Modern Philology, Romance Philology, Eng- 
lish Philology.— II. The Study of Modern 
Philology at the German Universities. — III. 
Suggestions as to the University Studies in 
Modern Philology. — IV. " Staatsexamen " of 
Modern Philologists. — V . The Examination 
of Modern Philologists for the Doctor's De- 
gree. — VI. Scientific Criticism in Modern 
Philology. — VII. Instruction in Modern Lan- 
guages at the "Gymnasium." — VIII. In- 
struction in Modern Languages at the Female 
High Schools (Hohere Tochterschule) — a 
variety of subjects that undoubtedly will not 
fail to awaken the interest of scholars and lay- 
men in Europe, and let us hope, in America 
also. 

In his first article, which he modestly calls 
aphorism, Prof. Korting discusses the question 
whether the academic study of Romance 
languages and English has a right to the name 
of philology, and how far we are entitled to 
speak of modern philology. For his defini- 
tion of philology he refers to the article in the 

f For the tradition of Ganelon in the French epic see 
Stengel's Ausg. nnd Abh., No. 50: Ganelon und sein Ge- 
schlecht im altfranzi'sischen Epos, by E. Sauerfeld. In Ro- 
mania XI., 410 traces are noted of contemporary legends in 
the d partement de la Somme, France. 
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' Encyklopadie und Methodologie der Roma- 
nischen Sprachen ' which definition has since 
been criticised by Prof. Elze in his ' Grundriss 
der Englischen Philologie.' We are glad 
that Prof. Korting did not enter into polemics 
with Prof. Elze, as his work shows well the 
difference between theory and praxis. 

Philology considers only the " Cultur- 
sprachen," the languages that have produced 
a national literature, and it must consider 
them in their natural development. Lan- 
guages that are related to each other must be 
regarded as one group and cannot be separated 
in philology. Thus Latin and the Romance 
languages form a philological unity, and so long 
as the study of the derived tongues remains 
in close connection with their parent speech 
we can make use of the name of Romance 
philology. The case is different with Germanic 
philology, of which the study of English is 
only a branch. Here the basis of scientific in- 
vestigation is the philology of prehistoric 
times — comparative philology — and since the 
English scholar like the German scholar who 
makes the High German branch his special 
study must found his studies on Sanskrit, etc., 
to follow the development of the Germanic 
languages, his science can only be termed 
Germanic, not English, philology. Romance 
and Germanic philology can be combined 
under the name of ' modernphilology ' only for 
practical reasons. ' Modern philology,' like 
' English philology ' is merely a name, no 
science. 

Prof. Korting devotes a whole article to tin's 
question, because it is the starting point for his 
ensuing deductions as to the academic study 
of modern languages. Some of the ideas in 
the following essays are old acquaintances 
that are familiar to us from his pamphlet 
' Gedanken und Bemerkungen fiber das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen auf den deu- 
tschen Hochschulen ' and occasional remarks 
in the "Encyklopadie." When our young 
science was in its infancy, it was quite natural 
that the student chose the two modern langua- 
ges that he could make use of in teaching, and 
this became so much the fashion that it gave 
rise to the name of ' modern philology ' and 
'modern philologists,' as distinguishing them 
from the scholars of classical philology. But 



since that time modern philology has de- 
veloped into a science of such vast extent that 
it is beyond any one student's ability to 
embrace it, at least during those few years 
that he spends at a university. Korting calls 
for a separation of French and English, each 
of which subjects is to be studied in its nat- 
ural connection with Latin or German. Thus 
the Romance student would be compelled to 
follow courses in Latin and attend the Latin se- 
minary, and would be better prepared for his 
work in Romance philology, while the English 
student, who formerly contented himself with 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, would have to make 
himself acquainted with the elements of com- 
parative philology, Old Norse, and the German- 
ic dialects. The Prussian government, evident- 
ly pressed by certain universities has in the new 
" Priifungsordnung," going into effect this 
year, somewhat remedied this deficiency by 
combining French and the " facultas docendi " 
in Latin for lower classes. The one chief 
difficulty in Prof. Korting's combination of 
subjects, natural and commendable as it is, is 
that the authorities can not reasonably insist on 
itsince the combination of subjects in the "Prii- 
fungsordnung " is to a large extent dictated by 
practical considerations, and English is not 
taught in the Gymnasium ; and the student, 
— who, whatever his enthusiasm for his chosen 
science, has to keep in view what will become 
of him after the time of preparation, — will natu- 
rally take those subjects that give him the 
best chance to find some position, if necessary, 
outside of the Gymnasium and Realschule, 
that is to say, the French and the English. 
It is indeed gratifying to see that the scientific 
spirit among the young generation of modern 
philologists in Germany, in their struggle for 
existence, has not abated, for it displays almost 
the steadfastness of a martyr to write a disserta- 
tion or some scholarly work with the feeling 
that one is the seventieth in the number of 
well qualified candidates who will compete 
for some obscure position with a salary just 
above the starvation point. 

Every scholar knows that Germany is the 
seat of philology, classical as well as modern. 
Since Grimm and Diez laid the foundation for 
the latter, their worthy successors, aided by 
hundreds of enthusiastic co-workers, have built 
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up a science that can well compare with its 
more experienced and more consolidated 
parent philology. Yet there may, perhaps, be 
more Latin scholars than Prof. Korting sup- 
poses (though we are sure they are exceptions) 
who think it an intrusion that Romance philo- 
logy should go back to the classical age to dig 
out treasures that must otherwise be hidden. It 
is not so long since Prof. Sittl wrote his book : 
'Die localen Verschiedenheiten des Latein,' 
but we feel some satisfaction that his ' vivat 
sequens ' was addressed to a scholar who has 
a closer feeling and more sympathy with 
Romance philology. 

If these scholars are exceptions, the number 
is pretty large in Germany of educated people 
who feel that occupation with the language 
and literature of a foreign country is a lack of 
patriotism, and who wish to see the whole 
strength and ability of native scholars concen- 
trated on the study of their own language and 
history. To all these and others of the same 
opinion we recommend the reading of Prof. 
Korting's refutation, in his second essay ; the 
more intelligent would be convinced that 
occupation with foreign languages and litera- 
tures is one of the best, and often the only, 
means of understanding the national pro- 
ductions, and that, if other nations do not pay 
the same attention to German philology as 
German scholars do to theirs, "this is not the 
effect of a more highly developed national feel- 
ing but simply the outcome of a deficient scien- 
tific insight." The following lines from the 
greatest philologist of France, which we read 
in the last volume of the Romania, would 
show them how much these studies are ap- 
preciated abroad : " Les Allemands s'em- 
parent de plus en plus du terrain des Etudes 
romanes et specialement du domaine de 
l'ancien francais. C'est en vain que nous 
essayons de marcher au moins de conserve 
avec eux ; nous sommes vaincus par le nombre 
d'abord et nous sommes loin de poss^der 
un outillage aussi co.nmun. Ce que nous 
avons de mieux a faire est de profiter des 
travaux qu'ils accumulent et de les remercier 
quand les travaux sont vraiment utiles." 

The fourth essay is full of suggestions as to 
the regulations of the " Staatsexamen." The 
author's experience as an examiner in the 



" Priifungskommission " is a guaranty for the 
possibility of carrying through the modifica- 
tions he proposes. The "Staatsexamen" 
really consists of four examinations : the 
scientific, in which the candidate has to show 
his acquaintance with the development and 
the results of Romance, etc., philology; a 
practical examination, on which the new 
" Priifungsordnung " puts more stress now 
than before, to show how far the candidate is 
able to speak and write the languages he 
desires to teach ; the examination in pedagogy 
and — last not least — the ' 'al/gemeine Bildung, ' ' 
which, though restricted to certain branches — 
Philosophy, Latin, History and Religion — is in 
examination as in common life an idea capable 
of wide extension. The last, with the ex- 
ception of philosophy, has been regarded by 
many professors as entirely superfluous, and 
we fully agree with Prof. Korting that it is 
even injurious. The reason is so obvious and 
the feeling against it has been so universal 
among students, teachers and professors that 
we are surprised to find the same old-fashioned 
regulation in the new "Priifungsordnung," 
and fear accordingly that Prof. Korting's 
propositions will hardly be taken into con- 
sideration. The rest of the examination the 
author wishes to have divided into two parts. 
The first, strictly scientific, ought to be taken 
after finishing the university studies, the 
second, covering the practical knowledge of 
French and English in speaking and writing, 
should follow an interval of two years, spent 
mostly in France and England. Theoretical 
studies in pedagogy should be left entirely un- 
til after a practical foundation has been laid 
during the probationary year. Does it not 
disgust the commissioners to hear candidates 
speaking about things that they cannot reason- 
ably be expected to know ? We hope that the 
candidate will no longer be obliged — as was 
the case in Alsace — to appear in the class- 
room, after an absence of about five years, 
confronted by the rather embarrassing ne- 
cessity of combining Gothic Grammar and 
Muspilli's or Lachmann's Theory with the 
somewhat less scholarly explanation of'Ich 
hatt' einen Kameraden " ! 

There is no question whatever that by divid- 
ing the examination the candidates will be 
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better prepared, scientifically and practically, 
and the authorities, who do not hesitate to 
make use of the large number of philologists 
by offering them salaries that only necessity 
can compel them to accept, should not be too 
timid to require a little further preparation. 
Besides, the first " Staatsexamen " and the 
" Doctorexamen " could easily be combined, 
if the candidate for the former wee allowed 
to devote all his time to one thesis, equal to 
that now required for the Dr. Phil., instead 
of preparing several papers in his different 
lines of studies. Something must be done 
to help teachers who have passed their 
Staatsexamen without taking the Dr. Phil., 
— and they are the majority — to some title 
that they can use in society. We know a 
teacher in a "Gymnasium" who took his 
degree in his sixtieth year, in order, after retir- 
ing from his position, to have some title that 
might distinguish him from the ordinary public 
school teacher. For titles are no mere chimera 
in a monarchial government, and putting the 
teacher in that respect on the same level with 
other learned professions is an honor that Ger- 
many owes to the promoters of her intellectual 
power, and the ordinance of last year, raising 
teachers with academical education to the 
rank of lawyers, etc., has not fully made 
amends for this fault of omission. 

The article on criticism is mostly a plea for a 
more moderate and polite tone in criticising par- 
ticularly the works of beginners. Our readers 
are well acquainted with the often too harsh 
language seen especially in German journals, 
and though this may find some explanation in 
the transient and even ephemeral character of 
a review, yet scholars on this side of the water 
cannot but hope that the time may never come 
when we shall find our learned periodicals filled 
with merely personal " Erwiderungen " and 
" Entgegnungen." 

The last two essays occupy themselves with 
the instruction in modern languages. The 
Gymmasium, Prof. Korting says, is a prepara- 
tory school for the university, and has in 
view, as its sole object, to fit boys best for 
subsequent scientific study there. We may 
admit this, but how about the author's con- 
tested " Einheitsschule," the combined Real- 
gymnasien and Gymnasium? The number of 



students is decreasing in many departments, 
and we hope the "Einheitsschule" will not 
multiply their number. The remarkable im- 
personality of Prof. Korting, so agreeably 
different from those outbursts of scorn whether 
uttered by the minority striving for existence 
or flung with self-sufficiency to the public from 
the stronghold of a secured position, would' 
have assured a candid hearing to anyexplana- 
tion he might have had to offer as to the mode 
of blending Gymnasium and Realschule, and 
we much regret that this question has found 
no treatment among his essays. Certainly the 
Einheitsschule cannot be a preparatory school 
for the university in the same sense as the 
Gymnasium ; it must embody the whole higher 
education. We join Prof. Korting in his wish 
that in the German Gymnasium, English 
may find a place that has hitherto been 
denied to it, as well as in his hope that the 
Classics will always remain the foundation of 
higher education. Whether a thorough train- 
ing in Latin and Greek can be obtained in less 
than sixteen hours a week, during a course of 
at least nine years, is a question that we leave 
for German scholars. Our experience teaches 
us that the secondary subjects are too much 
neglected, and that the pupils, especially in 
the lower and intermediate classes, mostly 
look upon the weekly Latin exercise as the 
only essential in their promotion to a higher 
class. 

The end of modern language teaching has 
been often discussed in this country by various 
scholars, and most of them, at least those who 
are free from one-sidedness, agree that the only 
purpose can be to enable the pupils to read a 
foreign language, to understand scientific 
books, and enjoy foreign literature. The abil- 
ity simply to speak a foreign tongue will 
hardly extend beyond the common-life phrases 
that without constant practice will soon be 
forgotten and this cannot be the aim of an in- 
struction that means something more than 
mere superficial knowledge of the subject. 
Prof. Korting emphasises the great difficulty 
of learning aforeign language, and denies even 
the possibility of acquiring in a limited number 
of hours, the ability to write compositions of 
any stylistic value, "for writing French and 
English is different from writing Latin." 
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Compared with other subjects the modern lan- 
guages have been until recently much neglect- 
ed in Germany. This is due to the fact, as the 
author remarks, that instruction was given 
partly by teachers who had no scientific train- 
ing and who therefore could not, in a body of 
men and in an institution of a higher character, 
take a position which entitled them to the 
necessary respect. Though much remains to be 
wished for, Germany is now beyond the stage 
of language masters, and no candidate is ap- 
pointed who has not proved that he has suc- 
cessfully devoted several years to a scientific 
study of modern philology. Having these 
thoughts in mind the author, in his excellent 
article on instruction in modern languages at 
Girls' High Schools, could not be expected 
to give us more than a pleasant causerie upon 
the experiments of killing time by the study 
of languages from thoughtlessly compiled 
grammars and handbooks. We must thank 
the author for his consideration in not allow- 
ing the memory of Juvenal to betray him in 
this case into writing a biting satire. 

The book contains so many new ideas and 
suggestions that it is impossible to give our 
readers a detailed account of its contents here. 
We highly recommend it to all those who 
are interested in the study of modern philology 
and desire information as to its present status 
in Germany. The essays are, besides, written 
in so attractive a style and the subject is dealt 
with in such a masterly manner that the reader 
will be tempted to finish the book without 
delay. 



H. Schmidt. 



Cornell University. 



Frederic Ozanam, sa vie et ses wuvres, a 
volume of 600 pages, published last year at 
Montreal, is the first important literary venture 
of M. Pierre Chauveau, son of the eminent 
Canadian author. It is an extended study of 
the labors of the enthusiastic scholar and de- 
vout and practical Christian who was chiefly 
instrumental in forming the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. The subject is, of course, treat- 
ed from a thoroughly Roman Catholic stand- 
point ; indeed, the avowed object of the book 



is to place before young Canadians who may- 
be tempted to abandon or slight their religion 
and give way to the skeptical tendency of the 
age, a model of saintliness free from all the 
repulsive elements of narrow-mindedness and 
intolerance. 

Frederic Ozanam was born in 1813, a time 
when the Roman Catholic religion had not 
yet recovered its forces after the Revolution. 
He inherited from his parents the best traits of 
a Christian character, and these traits were 
strengthened by his early training. As soon 
as he was old enough, he joined the ranks of 
the defenders of his faith. His powers as a 
controversialist were first shown in an attack 
on the doctrines of Saint-Simon, which he pub- 
lished while still a law student at Lyons. Con- 
tinuing his legal studies in Paris, Ozanam 
became a leader in the establishment of the 
conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, and some- 
what later he helped found the conferences of 
Notre Dame. At this period of his life he 
wrote his second work, Les deux chanceliers 
d' ' Angleterre, which attracted some attention. 
Having obtained the degree of doctor in 
both law and letters, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of commercial law at Lyons. So suc- 
cessful was his career, that before he was thirty 
years old he had become professor of foreign 
literature at the Sorbonne, where he lectured 
until his early death in 1853. The twelve years 
of his professorship were spent in almost 
incessant labor on his life-task, the history of 
Christian civilization from its beginning down 
to the 14th century, a task which was destined 
neverto be completed. Fortunately, however, 
he published the various sections of this great 
work soon after he finished them, so that we 
have (besides his letters and his unpublished 
notes) nine volumes of Ozarfam's writings, of 
which the most important are Dante etlaphilo- 
sophie catholique. Etudes gernianiques and La 
civilisation an cinquieme siecle. This last pro- 
duction, which did not appear until after the 
author's death, was crowned by the French 
Academy. 

It is to an analysis of these historical and 
literary works that the greater part of M. Chau - 
veau's book is devoted. Yet Ozanam himself 
is never forgotten ; the homely, sickly, nervous 
little man, whose awkward manner could not 



